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New Orleans, March ^th, 1851. 



E. H. Barton, A. M., M. D.: 



Dear Si?': — The immense importance of correct Statistics of the 
Mortality of the City of New Orleans and the State of Louisiana, that 
comparison may be made with that of other Cities and States, in order 
to remove the unfavorable impression existing in regard to the health 
of this section of the Union, has induced us to request a publication of 
your very able and elaborate lecture on that subject, delivered before 
the Medical Society of the State of Louisiana, and upon the data of 
which you have bestowed so many years of observation and labor ^ 
making it an important and invaluable work of reference. Had more 
attention and publicity been given heretofore to Statistics, the growth 
of our City and State would have been more rapid, its population 
larger, and the sense of security of health would have caused also 
the retention of capital within its borders. 

The want of correct statistics of mortality has been severely felt both 
here and in Europe, and its importance is further manifest, as it is 
only from such information that those institutions, created to alleviate 
the wants of families deprived of their natural supporters — Life Insu- 
rance Companies — can make the requisite mathematical calculations 
whereby the just rates of premium of life insurance and annuities can 
be established with reference to the Southern States ; and in order that 
facilities may be given for the furtherance of this object, we renew our 
hope that you will favor us with a copy of your Report for publication, 
and remain, with high respect, 



A. D. GROSSMAN, 
J. H. CALDWELL, 
J. BALDWIN, 
LEONARD MATTHEWS, 
C. C. SNETHEN, 
H. G. IIEARTT, 
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New Orleans, April, 1851. 

Gentlemen : 

I have been honored with your note, requesting a copy of the 
report I made to the Louisiana State Medical Society, on the subjects 
of the Meteorology, Vital Statistics and Hygiene of the State, for 
publication. Though by no means insensible to its many imperfec- 
tions, yet I must hope it will not wholly fail of service in the cause of 
life and health, since it has met the approval of persons of your posi- 
tion and intelligence ; and with your leave, therefore, I will dedicate 
IT TO THE Municipal Authorities of the cities of New Orleans 
AND Lafayette, for whose enlightened consideration and judgment? 
its facts, principles and suggestions, were mainly designed. 

Grateful for your approbation, and very obliging expressions, 

I remain, gentlemen, 

Most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant and fellow citizen, 

E. H. BARTON. 
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the great range of secondary causes, through which the influence 
of Deity is felt, meteorology is doubtless one of the mighty agents 
by means of which it is experienced. The subject is attractive^ 
as its investigation unfolds the great laws of our Creator ; it is 
importanty for we cannot understand the great principles of cli- 
mate and of health while ignorant of it ; and it is interesting to 
us, for not a tree unfolds its leaves, nor a blossom expands its 
petals, nor the great science of agriculture, upon which we 
depend for our daily sustenance, is cultivated, without unfolding 
the truths and the science of meteorology. Whether, then, we 
are freezing under polar snows — scorching under tropical heats, 
or fanned by the zephyrs of milder regions, it so directly influences 
all, as to establish the popular belief (in which every man of 
tOience concurs), that it has a large share in most of our enjoy- 
ments, and materially influences nearly all our ailments. In a 
southern country, then, where a high range of temperature 
imparts to man an exalted sensibility, I may be pardoned for 
inviting your special attention to it. 

The application of meteorological science — to the explanation 
of its influence on the vegetable and animal creation, and on man 
himself — the different races of man, — on the healthy and diseased 
condition, — is too extensive to be entered upon on the present 
occasion, or, indeed, upon any occasion within the proper com- 
pass of a single lecture. I can give but a very meagre sketch of 
the vast subject allotted to me. Vegetable and animal geography 
is one of the most captivating studies of the vast field of animated 
nature; but how much more important is that of man — influ- 
enced as he is in every latitude by these conditions ; but to our 
profession belongs the speciality of its influence on his health — 
or medical geography. The why and wherefore that plague 
should exist in one country and yellow fever in another ; — that 
Goitre should exist in Alpine regions, and Plica in Poland ; — that 
Barbadoes leg should prevail in the Antilles and Beriberi in Cey- 
lon ; — that Matlazahuatl in Mexico and leprosy in Cuba, and that 
cholera should not pass the Equator, nor the yellow fever until 
last year, etc., etc., are as curious as they are well-established 
facts, showing the diflferent influences of climate upon man. In 
the more highly advanced condition of this interesting science, 
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kept by a most worthy gentleman, Major P. G. Voorhies ; and 
also the quantity of rain that has fallen during the last five years 
in the parish of Plaquemine, by Thomas Morgan, Esq. All these 
records have been carefully digested, out of which I have con- 
structed Chart No. 1, illustrative, by comparison, of the climate 
of Louisiana in its diflferent sections. 

There are causes influencing our meteorological condition, 
which, in a proper estimate of our climate, we cannot overlook. 
I allude to the great modifying power of large inland bodies of 
water upon it. I am indebted to my friend. Professor Forshey, 
for the interesting computation. The whole area of the State 

of Louisiana is 48.972 square miles : 

Of this— • 

Marsh alluvion, west of delta (or 

Vermillion river) 2.880 

Mississippi delta, south of Red river 

(Lyeirs limit of delta) . . . 12.514 
Mississippi delta, north of Red river 

(within Forshey's delta) . . . 3.420 
Red river alluvion above Avoyelles, 1.656 
Ouachita do. above Boeuf river, .900 






Making an aggregate, including 
flat lakes, of 21.370 " 

All this is not constantly underwater — but it is so more or 
less, and constantly subject to it. This does not include the allu- 
vions of the smaller streams, and some, he admits, may have been 
reclaimed by levees. He farther states, that of the whole allu- 
vion, there is uncultivable more than half, say 12,000 square 
miles, including shallow lakes* 

You see, then, that about one-eighth of the State is constantly 
underwater, and that morethB,ntwO'fifth8 of it are subject to inun- 
dation. Thatthis vastly influences its thermal as well as its hygro- 
metrical condition in an annual average temperature of between 
60° and 70°, and latitude between 29° and 33°, is too palpable 
to dwell upon, — indeed we know that it is so, and that if the 
hygrometrical is enhanced by it, its thermometrical is much low- 
ered. Such I believe to be the fact in relation to contiguous 
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is an ample substitute for it, in those unerring instincts that urge 
them to provide for ordinary, as well as extraordinary, seasons — 
that teaches the beaver to prepare, by an additional story to his 
retreat, months beforehand, for a great overflow, — and the bee to 
liy up ixk the autumn for a lengthened winter. Surely this must 
be by and through some meteorological condition made known to 
them through their senses — as yet, so far beyond the reach of 
scientific certainty; — nay, man borrows information from the 
birds of the air and beasts of the field, foretelling approaching 
changes in the atmosphere, and his boasted science is nothing in 
these respects when compared with the power possessed by the 
inferior animals to guard their lives from danger. Without 
this conservative power, probably no race of animals could sur- 
vive a single generation ;- — one would die of excessive heat, for 
which they were not duly prepared ; another, from undue expo- 
sure to excessive cold ; one by the hurricane they now scent at 
a distance ; another prepares for the flood, that otherwise would 
destroy all exposed to it, and early providence prepares for a 
scarcity that must result from a condition that is to cause it ; 
nay, we have seen the forest deserted by the feathered tribe, and 
the heavier beasts retreat to their most retired fastnesses on the 
approach of pestilence, and only return when it has subsided. 
That all this is communicated to them, as a strictly conservative 
power, through some meteorological influence, I do not doubt. 
That they influence man in the same way, is equally probable. 
Probably no general fact is more universally observed than the 
connection of great devastj,ting epidemics with remarkable dis- 
temperatuxes of the air, unusual droughts, or deluges, great 
extremes of heat or cold, continued calms, or winds blowing for 
a long time from unusual quarters, hurricanes, etc. — nay, what- 
ever has been unusual in the elemental conditions, so has varied 
the health of man — indeed, of inferior creation, too, for they 
have their epidemics as. well as man. Astrology ascribed them 
to the condition and attraction of the heavenly bodies, and 
various have been the conjectures and superstitions of man in 
relation to it. The ^constitution of the atmosphere' for good 
or for ill, with whatever term it has been clothed, has exacted 
the general credence of mankind. 
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atmosphere should affect our healths is, on the least reflection, 
not at all extraordinary — and such is the fact. Illustrations in 
abundance could be furnished you — my time warns me to be 
content with one, and that relates to the City of Mexico. This 
large and magnificent capitoi of that once wonderful people, is 
situated at an elevation of about 7.700 feet above the level of 
the sea, or our level, and, accordingly, disease is here modified by 
a pressure and elasticity due to a removal of near 15,000 Bb. 
weight, arising from a barometric pressure of little over 25 
inches, or near half the atmospheric pressure. And what we 
should theoretically anticipate from this condition of things, is 
actually found to take place, and that the diseases of the thoracic 
cavity^ with a few of the liver, (and these mostly of abscess,) 
and a large proportion of dropsies, contribute nearly 34 per cent, 
of the entire mortality, calculated from an aggregate of a series 
of years, most carefully, by myself. 

Farther to illustrate my position of the more or less influence 
of the pressure of the atmosphere on our systems, I will mention 
another, but opposite, example, the results of some experiments 
made by M. Junot, and described by him in the Archives Crene- 
rales de Medicine, to show the bracing and cheering influence 
of condensed air on the system. It was found that a person so 
exposed, breathes with increased facility; he feels as if the 
capacity of the lungs was enlarged — his respirations become 
deeper and less frequent — he experiences in the course of a short 
time an agreeable glow in his chest, as if the pulmonary cells 
were becoming dilated with an elastic spirit, while the whole 
frame receives at each inspiration fresh vital impulsion; the 
functions of the brain are excited, the imagination becomes vivid, 
the ideas flow with delightful facility, digestion is rendered more 
active, as after gentle exercise in the air, because the secretory 
organs participate immediately in the increased energy of the 
arterial system. These experiments were made on persons in a 
mine in France, where men worked with a pressure of three 
atmospheres. Upon many of them the first sensations were 
painful, especially upon the eyes and ears, but ere long they 
became quite reconciled to the bracing element. Old asthmatics 
here become effective operatives, deaf persons recover their hear- 
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drying power,) and lowering the dew-point, we actually lower the 
temperature. This has been really accomplished here in relation 
to temperature, for, by comparing Lafon*s tables of liverage tem- 
perature for New Orleans in 1807, '10, with the temperature 
observed by me here, 1833-'50, the average is less by nearly 3°, 
while the extremes are less. Chart 1 contains these two lines of 
temperatures, for comparison. The same Chart embraces, also, 
the average monthly temperatures of West Feliciana and 
Rapides, and are so designated; while below is demonstrated 
the DRY and rainy seasons of four different sections of our 
state. Three of these correspond, viz., those of New Orleans, 
Placquemine and Rapides; while that of West Feliciana, although 
an average of about 13 years, seems to have had three rainy 
seasons ; it was then at a somewhat earlier period than of the 
three first, and may be considered in its trmisition state, being 
cleared of its forest growth mainly since that period; it has 
probably obeyed what is more likely to be a law of the climate 
in relation tO other portions. 

II. Let us proceed to the second branch of our subject — 
"The Vital Statistics and Hygiene of the State/' The period 
adopted for taking the mortality of the State, with its census, has 
been an unfortunate one for Louisiana, for during the whole 
period embraced under the order to the marshals and their depu- 
ties for this enumeration, viz., the year ending in June, 1850, 
has been precisely one of those periodical cycles alluded to in 
the former part of this report as about the septemdecennial 
period for the return of epidemic cholera. Such has been the 
fact, and large mortality has resulted in the whole zymotic class 
(to which cholera belongs) ; for although I have been enabled to 
separate the cholera from the other mortality in most of the 
parishes, yet the mortality has been much larger in the congen- 
erous diseases of that class, than usual; and many parishes 
of the western district of the State, (see table E),* where 
we know that the mortality is not in ordinary years more 



* I am indebted to the poltteness of Colonel Labuzan, deputy marshal, for most 
of this important and interesting table, and to C. Gayarre, Esq., Secretary of 
State, for the separate column of cholera in table E. 
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than one to one-and-a-half per cent, has been made, by this 
return, to show four, five, six, eight per cent., and upwards ! 
This is to be deeply regretted, and the only remedy to be found is 
in the enactment of a registration law by the State legislature, 
through which the actual sanitary condition can be made known 
annually. From this sojnewhat sombre picture, let us turn to the 
Eastern District (see table F), which exhibits a degree of salu- 
brity probably not surpassed on the globe. It will be observed, 
(for the aid of memory and observation) I have classed the parishes 
in both districts, into river, swamp and upland, according to 
their geographical location, at the foot of the table, and it will be 
seen that the average of the swamp parishes of Louisiana, 
which have heretofore been characterised, by those unacquainted 
with our State, as the dread and perennial abodes of disease 
and death, the mortality, (deducting cholera), has been less 
than one-half of one per cent, per annum (0.44), with the whites, 
and with it but j%\ of 1 per cent ! In the river parishes it was 
a fraction over 1 per cent. (1.03) ; and with the upland, 1 J per 
cent. (1.57)! We should be amply satisfied with this showing, and 
it is the only answer that is required to the blasting and enduring 
criticisms upon the salubrity of the rural districts of this coun- 
try, which have so long abused both popular and scientific 
credulity abroad. I am duly sensible that the country is much 
more healthy now than when first subdued to the purposes of 
culture ; it then partook, with ail new countries, of the maladies 
incident to a change from a state of nature. Its sanitary condi- 
tion since has been constantly advancing, under the ameliorating 
hand of cultivation, and probably no part of our common coun- 
try is more favored with this choicest of blessings. In compa- 
ring the western with the eastern districts under the classification 
I have adopted, it will strike you how different they are as to 
salubrity — how much more healthy the eastern are; it is easily 
explained : all agricultural countries are most sickly when first 
opened to cultivation; — the eastern have passed through that 
lustrum — the western are now suffering under it. 

With this cheering view of the salubrity of our rural districts, 
let us come nearer home, to one where the improving hand of man, 

although it has done something (but for the most part incident- 
3 
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sure, suflfering is the chastisement, in the hands of Wisdom, out 
of which is often wrought the most eminent good. The efiFort, 
then, that will carry success with it, will show that the chasten- 
ing and the love have gone together. 

The statistical data forming the basis of this report have 
been the ^low accumulation of years, nor can I answer for their 
entire reliability ; but then they are the best established facts I 
could procure on the subject, and it becomes us, as professional 
men and philosophical observers, to scrutinise them closely, — if 
they are false, to prove them so ; for it is not by denying them, 
that we can correct the insalubrious condition of this city. Let 
us obtain the truth, by all means. If insalubrious, let us, by 
patient investigation, and putting all the facts within our reach 
together, ascend to the causes, and correct them, if possible. 
This is the true mode of being a real friend to our country, and 
not by flattery and concealment of the truth ; for in this way 
we only deceive ourselves. No one abroad gives credit to the 
oft-repeated assurances of the salubrity of the city; and its 
influence; so far as believed by us, is most fatal to our safety, 
for it only superinduces that self-satisfaction at our situation, 
and apathy and opposition to improvement, and particularly if 
expensive, that presents an effectual barrier to our advancement. 
Figures (that is, statistics) is a great leveller ; they are inexor- 
able ; they have little respect for partialities or prejudices ; 
they often deal harshly with theories and speculations ; they 
serve to correct the extravagancies of the imagination, and are 
often the surest tests of truth. The theory that cannot abide 
numerical ratios from well-ascertained and properly recorded 
facts, advances us but little, nay, retards us, in our progress 
towards true and exact knowledge. By their means we are 
enabled to remove the proverbial taunts of which our profession 
is the 'scape-goat.* They must put an end, if anything can, to 
the false facts which have so long cast derision on the profes- 
sion. This, if anything, must place our noble calling on the list 
of the exact sciences, and aid largely in the safety and duration 
of human life. 

In a State like Louisiana, whose main population has been 
made up by immigration, and that mostly within the last thirty 
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years, whose floating population has always been so large, and 
particularly in the cities and towns, (and there are no records to 
separate the native from the immigrant,) we are deficient in the 
main means, the basis, to acquire a knowledge of the effect of 
the climate upon health. This, however, is the less to be 
regretted, because the country is new — is constantly undergo- 
ing vast changes, which must, and always does, affect its sanitary 
condition. 

You will have observed, in Table F, the ratios of mortality 
in the city and country are very different, and I could readily 
have furnished you extensive proofs of this general, and, 
indeed, universal fact. The causes are very obvious: — the 
population of the one lives in a crowded workshop, as it were, 
and breathes a confined and impure air ; the population of the 
other spend the greater part of their time in, and breathe the 
pure air of heaven, where its impurities are diluted, scattered by 
the winds and oxvdised in the sun, and where ve<retation is con- 
stantly incorporating such elements as are noxious to man ; 
while in cities, in proportion to density of population, there is 
constantly and insensibly thrown off an atmosphere of organic 
matter, which ' hangs over cities like a cloud,' slowly spreading, 
dispersed by the winds, and washed down by showers. 'It is a 
matter which has lived, is dead, has left the body, and is under- 
going oxydation and decomposition into simpler than organic 
elements. The exhalations from sewers, church-yards, vaults, 
.<laughter-houses, cess-pools, commingle in this atmosphere as 
polluted waters enter the Thames, (I am quoting from the report 
of the Registrar-General of England, but the same is equally, 
and, I will prove presently, more applicable to us.) and, not- 
withstanding the wonderful provision of nature for the speedy 
oxvdation of organic matter in water and air, accumulate, and 
the density of the poison (for, in the transition of decay, it is a 
poison) is sufficient to impress its destructive action on the living, 
10 receive and impart the processes of zvmotic principles, to con- 
taminate by a subtle, sickly, deadly medium, the people aggloni- 
'•rated in narrow streets and courts, down which no wind blows, 
and upon which the sun seldom shines.' It is to this that the 

high mortality of towns is owing, — living in and constantly 
3* 
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When most of the physical changes, as draining, clearing, canal- 
ing the country, with such paving, sewerage and policing, as is 
indispensable for a fair trial of the position, is made, it will be 
time enough to discuss the effect of a stationary condition, and 
by that time we shall, probably, be supplied with some records, 
better than opinions, as a foundation to speculate on. This is 
the more especially true, because, with the changes induced in the 
country by its reduction from a wild forest growth to a high 
cultivation, the health of man particularly suffers ; for in either 
of the two extremes, of a state of nature and a general cultiva- 
tion, there is general health, with exceptions easily -explained. 
Hence, then, the actual mortality in the statu quo is sufficient 
for our purpose ; in fact, we are limited to that, as there are no 
details of their separation, nor even if we had them would they 
be of much practical value, unless we had a distinct acclimating 
•disease, putting the acclimated and the native on the same foot- 
ing. But how is that possible in a physical condition, on which 
it depends, which is constantly changing ? A mere reference to 
the dates of these great improvements, whose influence on health 
at the moment is generally considered injurious, however benefi- 
cial afterwards, will convince you that there has been no station- 
ary condition, for any great length of time, in and about this 
city, for more than sixty years, but more particularly since the 
digging of the bank canals ; from the excavation of the Canal 
Carondelet, in 1794,-'7, to the digging of the canals in our rear, 
to drain, and the draining and removal of the forest growth in our 
swamp, which was, in fact, only completed during the last year. 
The Table D has the dates of these improvements. Hence, then, 
the discussion of the existence or necessity of any specified 
acclimation is pretty much superseded ; for it is very doubtful if 
there can be any acclimation in a city whose status, or condition, is 
not somewhat stationary, — whose essential climatural features 
(or at least those which so greatly influence health) are so con- 
stantly varying. It is my impression that there cannot, and 
such is the result of my experience and observation. Indeed, 
the whole sulgect of acclimation, or the effect of habituation to a 
country protecting the party from the endemic diseases of that 
country, has been much overrated. Such acclimation is not even 
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pretended to be extended to northern climates, but why it should 
be limited to southern ones is not alleged. An examination into 
this subject, by the British army surgeons, both in the East and 
West Indies, shows that there exists no such protective influence. 
On the coast of Africa, no such immunity (nor in Egypt) is 
acquired,* and I am yet to be entirely satisfied that, of late years 
at least, such safety has been acquired here to any great extent, 
during the progress of the great physical alterations of which 
our city and neighborhood have been the theatre. 

Yellow Fever, the great acclimating fever so called, (and it 
is doubtful whether there is any other, and none such has been 
alleged) was formerly easily characterized ; its symptoms were less 
equivocal than they have been since, and no doubts were expressed 
in giving its appellation at an early period. For the truth of these 
statements, I must refer to the definite recollections of my cotem- 
poraries of former times. The vast physical alterations to which 
I have reference, commenced to have more palpable progress 
but a few years previous to the division of the city, in 1835, and 
in 1836 there occurred a type of fever that the most experienced 
among us, at that time, were slow in christening as decided 
cases of yellow fever; and really there were numerous cases 
that we adjourned over the decision of until the subjects of them 
should be exposed to a fever of a more decided and unequivocal 
type. Ever since that period equivocal cases have been con- 
stantly occurring, and the more so of late years, so as to give 
rise to the question, often asked and discussed, of * what is yel- 
low fever V and to the opinion expressed by several of our most 
experienced practitioners, that yellow fever often occurs in the 
same individual more than once, or, in other words, is no longer 
a preventive of itself; and hence, is no longer an acclimating 



* 



I give the following table t > show the diflerence in the mortality of different 
races during the plague at Alexandria in 1835 : — 

■Vegroes and Nubians lost 8^1 per cent, of their population. 

Malays " 61 do. do. 

Arabs (not soldiers) " 55 do. do. 

Greeks " 14 do. do. 

Jews, Armenians and Copts " 1*2 do. 'do. 

Turks ''' 11 do. do. 

Italians and others from the south of Europe *• 7 do. do. 

French, English, Prussians and Germans " 5 do. do. 
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disease ; and that it occurs in the natives of the city, even at the 
earliest ages, (never alleged formerly); Tvhich, if true, settles that 
question. For the very idea that there is something specific 
required, arising from physical condition, to acclimate one to a 
place where an individual is born^ and has never lefty appears to 
me unnecessarily refined and entirely untenable. It has been 
expressed to me by some of our oldest inhabitants, those who 
have been observers of the disease twenty or thirty years ago, 
that it was no longer the same disease ; that, in fact, the unequi- 
vocal malignancy and peculiar type which characterised it 
exists no longer; and this is most amply verified- by the symp- 
toms, aspect and history of the disease in its various stages, as 
seen and described by those who had witnessed it from 1804 to 
1823, now in my library; and that for some years back it has 
been blending itself with the ordinary diseases of the country. I 
have elsewhere expressed this opinion, and have formed it after 
due deliberation. t Every now and then, we nevertheless meet 
with cases where there is no room for doubt, but they bear a very 
small proportion to the mass of cases which occur here every 
year. 

This position is fully sustained 
by the record I now give, the re- 
sult of an investigation into all 
the yellow fever years of which I 
could procure the details, and 
fortunately, after much research, 
I have been able to obtain those 
of the worst years. The disas- 
trous year of 1847 may be consid- 
ered an exception, and the re- 
markable mortality then may, in 

« 

part, be attributed to the large 
temporary influx to our popula- 
tion, arising from a state of war, 
and 20,000 troops, with their pro- 
verbial recklessness, encamped 
for some time among us ; and, also, that of later years, many 
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cases have been ' docketted ' as yellow fever which would not 
have been so denominated in 1817/22, etc. These valuable 
facts, taken in connection with what has been accomplished in 
other countries, (mentioned in a preceding part of this report,) 
and particularly in Egypt formerly, will fully bear me out in the 
opinion I have expressed, that, with the completion of our 
physical improvements^ yellow fever will have disappeared from 
among us. 

The facts — the painful, stubborn facts, which we can neither 
evade or deny, are, that for the last ten years our mortality has 
been upwards of 5J per cent, per annum ; and it is of a people 
who must be presumed to have had fair average constitutions, 
brought here, or raised here. They have died from some cause 
— they have died from disease; and it is immaterial whether it 
is called ' acclimating fever' under which they sunk, or intestinal, 
or pulmonary disease : it is the fact of death and loss to the 
public which is to be considered. Nor do I think it very mate- 
rial whether the mass of the mortality is of the recent arrivals, 
or not ; it does not favor the argument, for, if they have been 
here but a very short period, the climate, or something, must be 
extremely lethiferous to have killed them so soon. 

The term aeclimation is very indefinite, so as to apply to 
records in civil life that can be of any use to the statistician. 
If it is confined to yellow fever ^ there is no record of it unless 
the subject falls a \dctim to it. There is no period of residence 
that will certainly exempt one from it, and the cemetery records 
show the fact that people sometimes die of yellow fever after 
having been here five, ten, or more years. Residence, then, 
does not prove it, for people die of other fevers, and all the class 
of zymotic diseases, after two, three, five, ten, and more years. 
Hence there is no immunity from death from fevers, and the 
nearest approach to it here, as elsewhere, is to be derived from 
the correctness of individual habits, and particularly in relation 
to temperance. It is unquestionably the result of experience, 
that these habits have a more injurious influence in this climate 
than farther north. This important truth is only in accordance 
with the characteristics of all wann climates, where it is univer- 
sally acknowledged that such habits almost uniformly abbreviate 
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life, by acting in a line with all the injurious Influences of such 
climate ; accordingly, perhaps the most temperate people are to 
be found in warm climates. 

All large cities are mainly aided by accessions of population 
from extraneous sources ; to attempt, then, to separate this popu- 
lation, which in many American towns is so very large, would 
be, firstly, an impossible thing, and secondly, would be of little 
comparative avail, if accomplished. Although a large propor- 
tion of the mortality may be derived from the recent arrivals, 
yet he who has frequently examined and studied the Cemetery 
reports, (as every man who pretends to a desire to reach the 
truth should,) will be satisfied, that a large proportion of the 
mortality is also derived, not only from the nati,vcs, but from those 
whose residence here has been five, ten, twenty, thirty and forty 
years ; but whether they have been here a longer or a shorter 
period is really of very little importance — the character for 
salubrity must be derived from the fact of their living or dying : 
now whether this takes place during what some are pleased to 
term the 'acclimating process, or period,' is of very little conse- 
quence ; the stamp of vitativeness is what is desired, and the real 
question is — whether the chance of living in this city is as good 
as it is elsewhere in the ordinary fluctuating condition of the 
population, which characterises all American cities at least, and 
if not, what can be done to make it so, and what are the reme- 
dies to be applied? 

The only application I propose to make of this remark is, that, 
with the extension of our improvements, the climate is becoming 
ameliorated, and that when, by the application of science and 
skill in completing the alterations in our physical condition, 
which can easily be accomplished, and the climate shall become 
fixed and stationary, my impression is, that the bugbear of yellow 
fever will have disappeared from among us. This is not only 
not unreasonable, but in accordance with all experience in various 
parts of our own country, where this formidable disease has been 
finally shut out by sanitary regulations. Passing from this, with 
which you are all familiar, I will mention some that are still more 
striking from abroad. England was in the seventeenth century 
desolated by plagues ; it has disappeared under the influence of 
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the connection of the great physical changes, noted in table D, 
with the salubrity. Thus, we had the first advent of yellow 
fever during the digging of the canal Carondelet, in 1794-'97. 
There was a great crevasse in 1816, and extensive paving in 
1817 — previous to the great fevers of 1817, '19; — extensive 
pavements in 1824, and up to 1832. The average mortality then 
was, you see, very great — more than five per cent. In 1830, a 
violent storm drove the waters of the lake up to Dauphin-street. 
In 1832-'5, we dug the great canal of the Bank, costing the lives 
of some 6 or 7000 of its laborers : what effect it had on the two 
great epidemics of cholera and yellow fever of 1832-'3, I leave it 
for you to judge. In 1836, the draining machine drained the large 
section below the canal Carondelet, and in 1835-'9, the forest 
growth was removed. We had epidemics in 1837, '9, '41 : during 
1845-'50 the important section betwen the two canals just in 
the rear of the heart of the city was cleared, and the immense 
canals dug and the whole drained; and the crevasse of 1849 
extended the inundation of the river as far in the centre of the 
city as Carondelet-street. What influence they had on the dis- 
astrous mortality of 1847, '8, 9, and '50, of cholera and yellow 
fever, will not be left in much doubt, after the preceding state- 
meats. These coincidences are, at least, very remarkable ; but 
that they have connection, seems to be in accordance with all 
experience of the effect of first disturbing the virgin soil of a 
country, and laying it bare to the influences of an almost tropical 
Bun ; of which examples enough might be adduced. These valua- 
ble statistical facts will also convince you of the propriety of 
making, at once, all those alterations and improvements in our 
physical condition upon which our future salubrity so much 
depends, and that they should be made during the winter season,^'* 
to which little attention, I believe, has been paid heretofore. But 
that all these improvements will finally restore salubrity to the 
city, is demonstrable a priori, from all that has occurred, not only 
in our own country, but abroad. 

I have heretofore limited myself pretty much to the suburbs 
and neighborhood of the city, and to general causes showing con- 



* See, in Chart No. I., the line of relative mortality of each month in iho year 
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in its prosperity ; nothing can be permanent, without this great- 
est of blessings ; and whatever the coat^ in the end it will be cheap, 
if this shall be the result. The true wealth of a country consists 
in its people, and particularly at the productive age ; of this age, 
Louisiana, and particularly New Orleans, has a large proportion: 
it is not only larger than any portion of the United States, but of 
any part of the world. The Chart No. III. I now again advert to, 
as well as all our Cemetery reports, to show that this, too, is the 
age of death here, and that the period is the autumn, and particu- 
larly September.* In a sickly country, not only two or more are 
constantly sick and withdrawn from the active duties of life, with 
all its attendant expenses, for every one that dies, (and, indeed, 
it is estimated, that there are actually twenty cases of sickness 
to one of death), but more, there is a half sickly valetudinarian 
existence, which materially trenches upon and consumes valua- 
ble time. Besides all this, a sickly country is the main cause of 
that absenteeism which not only deprives the State of the ser- 
vices of a large portion of her citizens, but abstracts from pro- 
fitable use and investment at home, millions of her natural 
resources ; retards the advancement of the permanent population 
of the city ; keeps down the value of city property, and prevents 
all those social and literary enjoyments, and those extensive 
beneficences which a concentrated healthy population always 
gives rise to, and enhances and secures. 

From the foregoing observations, several important facts are 
made perfectly clear to the mind of the reporter : First, that 
a large mortality has existed in this city for a long series of 
years, and particularly during the periods when the great phy- 
sical changes have been made; second, that these causes are 
well known and perfectly removeable ; third, with prudent hab- 
its, acclimation — if such a thing exists at all now, specifically, 
of which there is great doubt — is no longer to be dreaded; and 
it is satisfactorily shown that the yellow fever is departing from 
among us ; and, finally, that with this difficulty removed, we 
have as fine a climate as any in America ; — and that this is 

* See also Chart No. I. — the mortuary line. 
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proved, not only from the strictest and most extensive meteorolo- 
gical observations, but from the remarkable salubrity enjoyed 
in the rural districts of the vicinity. To this I need add but 
one remark, — that, as our duties result from our relations — to 
the city — to ourselves — to society, (and it is utterly impossible 
to waive or alienate them,) every consideration of self-interest, 
of health, enjoyment and prosperity, as well as the warning 
voice of past pestilences, with the hope and the prospect of 
securing a comparative stationary condition, on the finest thea- 
tre in the world for advancement, while every city is outstripping 
us in the career of prosperous fortune, urge us to make the im- 
provements required. The single fact — the basis of so many 
others — is, that capitalists, proverbially timid, will not invest 
permanently where the mortality is double what it is elsewhere ; 
and you cannot expect an increase of a stationary population of 
that middle class, mechanics, manufacturers, laborers, and 
others — the bone and sinew of the land — where, there is not as 
fair an average of health as can elsewhere be procured in our 
country. 

But I must close. I have trespassed too long on your indul- 
gence, but I cannot permit this opportunity to pass without 
again referring to the peculiar position in which our city is 
placed, even at the expense of some repetition : in sight, as it 
were, of the promised land, with the golden fruit ready to be 
plucked, we wilfully neglect the important subject of our sanitary 
relations, and thus prevent the fulfilment of our manifest des- 
tiny. I have bestowed much trouble on the important facts I 
have given you, presuming that the elucidation of the truth with 
regard to our actual condition will be the means of its correction. 
The time is truly passed in this enlightened age, when assertion 
will be taken for fact, and that an intelligent people can be long 
mystified by statements, however high their source. That many 
— nav, most of us — have been led to entertain erroneous im- 
pressions with regard to our sanitary condition, for a long series 
of years, is unquestionable. We have been ho nnsled }iy fahe 
^'ITICIAL STATEMENTS, from the highest sourro.s"^, which have 

 United Stales cen:.us cl \q\0. 
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lulled us into a fatal security, superseded, in some measure, in- 
vestigation into our actual condition, and thus prevented those 
corrective measures indispensable to our safety. 

This excuse exists no longer; we now know sufficient of our 
condition to be convinced that vast improvements are required ; 
and it would be a poor compliment to pay to an enlightened and 
wealthy community, as this is, to say that it will hesitate one 
moment to apply the proper remedy. I see a full guarantee of 
this promise in the newly-awakened interest this subject is 
assuming among us. When the curiosity of this public is fully 
aroused, it will only be satisfied with the truth. This truth is a 
truly painful one, but it is with as much pride as pleasure I ven- 
ture the statement, corroborated by the laborious investigation of 
many years, that the condition is a removeahle one ; and that, by 
the application of science and skill to enterprise and industry, 
perseveringly pursued, all can be accomplished that the most 
sanguine could anticipate, or the most enthusiastic desire. No 
medical man of reputation would venture the assertion that our 
condition cannot be vastly ameliorated : the physical aspects of 
nature are as much, if not more susceptible of improvement for 
the sanitary condition, than for the enterprises of commerce. In 
the great competition for supremacy for the western trade, wc 
do not start even in the race unless we are upon a par with them 
in a sanitary point of view. With all right in this, the game is 
in our own hands, and it is all comprehended in a few words, — 
sewerage, and a proper system of policeing. The meteorological 
tables will show you we have the ideal temperature for the most 
perfect health and enjoyment, with an almost entire freedom 
from those extremes which are so injurious to health farther 
north. It is true we have too much moisture, but then the im- 
provements suggested would, if carried into effect, in a great 
measure remove this excess. With the adoption of these im- 
provements as a basis, all else will soon follow, for, with health, 
a permanent population, wealth, taste, refinement will soon 
develop our delightful climate, and we shall be in the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of the most pleasant residence in America. 

I trust, under your auspices, the public will be invited to take 
an interest in the important connection of experimental science 
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vith practical, every-day facts, as sliown, R)r iustauo%\ in tho cluciviation 
made by the hygrometer of the necessity of veutilatiou in iUi* oUm!^t«« 
in the condition which exists in tlio sti/l air of n\i\^t of our b«ck y?ir\i#^ 
and too many of our houses, with what ha,s boon i^hown of its^ notual 
condition in a calm atmosp/tar in other situation*^; — of the oonuootivu 
of this atmosphere with moisture, and of moisture witli divHfnj*o. Thij» 
has been most satisfactorily shown in Table H, of the hyj?romotry \\( tho 
winds, of which various illftstrations are given ; — of the facility with 
which the water we drink and use for all culinary purpiv<08 booomoH 
contaminated by being placed, by a singular porvorMiou of good (ii«tO) 
in juxtaposition with all the filth of the family I I ngaiu call your at 
tention, too, to the interesting statement in the text, Ilrst pointod out 
by a French meteorologist, of the discovery of tiio actual mt^(tns of 
daily temperatures when certain plants (ouunioratod) would flower (and 
by implication, as it is a law of all plants); aiul in our country, whoro 
it has been shown of the return of groat oi>i<loniio viMltationn, on ilio 
occurrence of certain meteorological conditinnH, known antonoibnit to 
their outbreak. The same principles ajjpliod to the oultivation of our 
great staples — sugar-cane and cotton — will announce to um, ut ilio 
periods of their first maturation, (the flowering of ilio ono and the 
ripening of the other,) the i)rolablo produce from ca<!li during ibat 
season, barring accidents; and, being the roNultH of actual nuninrical 
calculation, will prevent that uncertainty, and of courno put an end iu 
that speculation, so ruinous to the producer. 

These views alone, demonstrate the importance of keeping luw.nrtiUi 
meteorological records of our condition, nqt only for lioaltli, biifc fnr 
agriculture and commerce, ilad the factH which thoM(; principb'H mx 
plain been known to our intelligent and enterpri.«<ing planters, ili« pro 
ducts of our great staples would long hIucc have been extend^td all 
over the State, and been nnicli more certain cropH tfiuii th'?y wtw urn 
They mostly confine themselves, at pro.«ient, Ut the vfiry «low and ax^ 
pensive one of empirical experiments, instead of applying princlpl/j« at 
once, and boldly dashing forward wherever tb<jy are fipplir^abb;, with 
all the assurance of «ucce.<j.^ which cojiif/i of iKjientifie d«dti/ftion. 
An illustration is fumiahed of thi.H in the very recent cultivation r/f the 
cane in the Ked river dbtrict. and the highlands of our Htat*?^ where 
it is cultivated with a3 much .fucc';*?!, if not mor*'., thao in the UfWtrr 
river diatrictj to which it had been no long re«tri'rt*;d, while it r/iay sim 
well iiave been cultivated in the otherj< twenty year^ earlier ' 

Bat, gentlemen, there i* another fa^rt whieh eU:m»{ yz/ur very «^^/?»;rl 
attention : Xo crmniry of aoy irnp<jTtar»ee ia v* thamefnily de^f.itnt*; 
of re*»rdj of the paat, ^n^l j^rtimlzrlj of rflz/r^oary re/y/fd*. ** ihU 
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You would deem me very extravagant if I should inform you how 
much I think your interest has been sacrificed by this disgraceful ne- 
glect. With the finest climate, soil and position in our country, you 
are kept half a century hack of what you would have been had the 
facts been known, by a proper registry -law of your births, deaths, and 
marriages, and a meteorological record of this and various parts of 
your State ; — the one thoroughly to record what the climate is, and the 
other to exhibit the eficctf- of that climate — each bearing upon the 
other. When the climate or condition of a place is found to be inimi- 
cal to the health of its inhabitants, it must be attributable to certain 
causes, which should always lead to an examination. Experimental in- 
vestigations, under the direction of science, arc then employed to find 
them out, and when so discovered, there is little difficulty in removing 
them. 1 will givo you a very striking instance : Some years ago, the 
people of Liverpool were in the habit of boasting of their health, — as 
we are in tlie habit of doing. The facts developed through the admi- 
rable registry-law of England, soon showed that they were suffering 
under the disastrous mortality of about 1 in 19, or 5.26 per cent.! 
They soon took the alarm ; and, on examination, the cause was found 
palpably to arise mainly from their extensive, filthy cellar population 
This was immediately abated, and their salubrity was soon increased 
to 1 in 27, or 3.70 percent.! The following pages will show a much 
larger mortality here : but the heart of every patriot and philanthropist 
among us may y^t throb with delight, when, through a similar appli- 
ance, we shall be blessed with similar ameliorations. 

From what has been before said, but necessarily alluded to very 
briefly, it is in the power of sanitary measures to accomplish almost 
everything we could desire. Those who have most fully investigated 
this subject, admit that by these means we can procure a state of 
health where the mortality does not exceed 2 per cent. Then cast your 
eyes over Table D, and you will see, through our neglect and igno- 
rance — and, of course, the former resulting from the latter — ^we have 
actually had a mortality, during more than sixty years, on an average, of 
nearly twice and a half as much as thgit ! and during some series of years 
near three and a half times as much ! while, in some single years, it has 
exceeded/owr times as much, or 8.33 per cent.! though there are years 
in the group, as in 1812, when the mortality was only 2.22 per cent., 
and in 1827, when it was only 2.25. These are highly important facts 
to be remembered. They show that the former mortality does not so 
much belong to our position, as its abuse ; and it belongs to this in- 
telligent public to determine wliether it shall be continued^ for it is 
hoped that it has been satisfactorily demonstrated in this report that 
it is entirely in our power to remove them. The longer continuance 
of such a state of thmgs is not only ruinous to the best interests of the 
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oity, but a reproach to the ago we live iti, if, by any means, they can be 
remedied. 

In taking leave of this most important and interesting topic, I must 
express the hope I have that you will take a manly share in consider- 
ing its bearing upon our sanitary state, and our future prosperity, and 
come with a free and strong help to its accomplishment. There is 
a mighty incubus that is paralysing the slumbering energies of this 
great community ; and, with the long delusion we have labored under, 
it requires no ordinary moral courage to express the thorough convic- 
tion I entertain, sustained by the facts in this paper, that it arises 
mainly from the sanitary condition, in defiance of the boastings and 
taunts of those who draw their facts from their fancies, and construct 
their opinions upon thek wishes. An average mortality of 5.83 per cent., 
or 1 in 17-70, for the last ten ytiars, is rather a too serious matter for 
the city fathers to contemplate or set quiet under, while the remedies are 
in reach, and while they hold the power to apply them. Figures are 
stubborn things, for they are facts ; the imagination quails under their 
influence ; and all reasoning upon such topics without them, or against 
them, having nothing to rest upon, must fall to the ground. 

The glaring fact of our almost stationary condition, in this age of 
PROGRESS, stares us in the face. Enterprise is abroad. Vigorous com- 
petition is putting every place, whose position is far inferior to ours, 
naturally, aliead of us. The main responsibility rests, first, upon those 
who represent the city in the councils, to take the initiative, to which 
they have been repeatedly urged by the Board of Health, to adopt 
such a system of sanitary reform as will remove the greatest obstacles 
to our advancement. The future welfiire of New Orleans depends 
upon their enlightened and zealous efibrts for the public good. They 
cannot evade it, if they would. They have an offcial consultative 
Board* with whom to divide responsibility, who will cheerfully aid them 
in their important duties. A longer j^ostporieincnt is a sacrifice of an 
important public duty. Alone, I might shrink from the freedom I 
have taken with your actions and opinions ; but, gentlemen, with the 
aid and sanction of the intelligent and scientific body I see before me, 
proper representatives of the enlightened sentiment of the profession 
in all parts of the State, I feel I am but the organ of your views. 
Though I will not presume to assert that you endorse all the opinions 
I have expressed in this report, yet, as the main facts are undeniable , 
and the deductions from them obvious and fair, I shall at least take it 
for granted that you so far concur with me that you join in the call for 
a thorough scrutiny into the • facts, and, if they are sustained by the 
proofs, ypu will aid in the adoption of suitable measures to remove the 
causes of disease, and improve and promote the public health. 

* Board of Health. 
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Table B, 


BTGBOMETRTOF EACH OF TRE PRINCIPAL WINDS AT NEW ORLEANS, APWHEN CALM, j 
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Table C. 


STATEMENT OF THE WINDS IS NEW ORIEANS-BV MONTHS AND SEASONS. 
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TABLE E. 

STATEMENT of the number of Free and Slave Population, as well as the number of 
Deaths from Cholera and other Diseases, in the Parishes of the Western District of 
Louisiana, as taken by the Assistant Marshals, and returned to the United States Mar- 
shal's office, under the Census Act of 23d May, 1850. 



PARISHES. 



Carroll 

Madison 

Tensas 

Concordia 

Ouachita 

Morehouse 

Union 

Jackson 

Catahoula 

Franklin 

Caldwell 

Claiborne 

Bossier 

DeSoto 

Caddo 

Natchitoches 

Sabine 

Rapides* 

Avoyelles 

St. Landry 

Calcasieu 

Lafayette 

Vermillion 

St. Martin 

St. Mary 

Bienville 

Totals 



lifHABITANTS. i™:-™-;! 



Mortality j total 



TOTAL 



FREE. 



2,346 
1,418 
902 
824 
2,300 
1,907 
4,778 
3,407 
3,616 
1,681 
1,590 
4,949 
2,507 
3,566 
3,667 
6,345 
3,347 
4,000 
4,166 
11,384 
2,957 
3,560 
2,342 
5,198 
3,911 
3,644 



SLAVES. S TOTAL. 



FRKE. [ SLAVES 
;<JHOLERA CHOLERA 



6,443 
7,350 
8,138 
6,934 
2,708 
2,006 
3,425 
2,243 
3,548 
1,573 
1,232 
2,522 
4,788 
4,450 
,6,468 
7,627 
1,167 
9,000 
5,161 
10,871 
951 
3,183 
1,067 
6,468 
9,940 
1,895 



90,312 ll21,158 



8,789 

8,768 

9,040 

7,758 

5,008 

3,913 

8,203 

5,650 

7,164 

3,254 

2,822 

7,471 

7,295 

8,016 

10,135 

13,972 

4,514 

13,000 

9,327 

22,255 

3,908 

6,743 

3,409 

11,666 

13,851 

5,539 

1211,470 



12 
9 

11 
3 

• • 

8 

7 

8 

17 

1 

2 
o 

1 

9 






110 

138 

131 

52 

• • 

4 
4 
4 

30 
3 
3 
4 

19 
9 

• • 

15 
6 



26 



122 

147 

142 

55 

• • 

12 
11 
12 

47 
4 
5 
6 

20 
18 

« • 

19 
6 



\ 30 



2 \ 



6 \ 



405 
417 
319 
171 
117 
260 
716 
313 
443 
283 
185 
612 
368 
496 
330 
848 
538 
250 
392 
775 
239 
283 
218 
422 
208 
275 



TOTAL 
MORTALITY 

PEK CEMT. 

WITHOUT 
CHOLERA, 



3.22 
3.08 
1.96 
1.50 

• * • • 

6.34 
8.59 
5.50 
5.52 
8.58 
6.38 
8.11 
4.77 
5.96 

• • • • 

5.93 
11.80 
1.49 
3.88 
3.29 



6.33 
3.39 
1.44 
5.04 



103 I 561 ; 664 j 9,883 \ 5.09 



TOTAL 
iMORTAUTT 

FBftCBIIT. 

;iNCLUDINa 
CHOL£BA. 

4.61 
4.75 
3.52 
2.20 
2.33 
6.64 
8.72 
5.53 
6.18 
8.67 
6.55 
8.19 
5.05 
6.18 
3.25 
6.06 
11.91 
1.92 
4.20 
3.48 
6.10 
4.19 
6.39 
3.61 
1.50 
5.15 

5.22 



Cliusificatioii of the Parishes of the ATestern District of Louisiana :— 



EiciAronro txoLCWiw 
CHOLERA. CHOLERA. 



1. Ratio of mortality in river parishes, percent. 

2. Do. do. in swamp parishes do - 

3. Do. do. in upland parishes do. 



3.81 
3.52 

6.21 



2.46^ White 
3.42 r ani 
6.08 J Colored. 



 These numbers are furnished by a correspondent — not published by the Deputy Marshal. 
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TABLE F. 



STATEMENT of the number of Dwelling Houses, Free and Slave Population, as well 
Eastern District of Louisiana, as taken by the different Assistant Marshals, and; 




3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

IG 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 



CQ 

■< 

OS 

o 



PARISHES. 



' F^irst Municipality — 

1st, 2d, and 3d Wards 

4th, 5th, Gih and 7th Wards 
Second Mnnicipalify — 

-{ 1st and 2d Wards 

3dWard 

4th Ward. , 

5th, Gth and 7th Wards 

Third Municipality 

Right bank of Mississippi river 

JEFFERSON 

1st, 2d, and 3d Wards, Lafayette 



Number 

of 
Dwellings^ 



INHABITANTS. 



5th Ward, City of LafaycttC; 
remainder of Parish '. . , . , 

Ascension 

Assumption 

East Feliciana , 

West Feliciana 

East Baton Rouge 

West Baton Rouge 

Iberville 

Lafourche Interior , 

Livingston 

Plaquemine 

Point Coupee , 

St. Bernard 

St. Charles 

St. John the Baptist 

St. James 

St. Tammany 

St.Helen 

Terre Bonne 

Washington 



and 



! 



Totals 



• • • • • 



2154 
3184 

1 ,558 
1,752 

8GI 
2,G73 
3,870 

401 



1,7G9 

755 
92G 
712 
500 
1044 
302 
G40 
938 
480 
G15 
7G0 
283 
191 
530 
591 
78G 
390 
550 
•lOG 



FRKK. 



9,G68 
23,893 

7,G7G 
9,072 
5,G80 
23,519 
19,890 
2,029 



2,05G ; 10,929 



7,801 

3,486 
5,197 
4.084 
2,579 
5.G27 
1,920 
3,fi80 
5,1GG 
2,543 
2,611 

1,479 
988 
2,778 
3,347 
4,003 
2.3GG 
3:39G 
2.371 



31,266 181,306 



SLAVES. 



1,974 
6,136 

1,107 
978 
840 
3,162 
2.812 
1,057 



7,266 
5,341 
9,512 
10.666 
6,351 
4,351 
8,607 
4,368 
841 
4,779 
7.812 
2:284 
4,132 
4,540 
7,751 
2,363 
2,196 
4,331 
1,037 



^ Population < 
{East. District^ 

> Louisiana. 



TOTAL. 

11,642 
30,029 

8,783 
10,050 

6,520 
26,681 
22,702 

3,086 



1,371 J 12,300 



4,825 \ 12,626 



10,752 

10,538 

13,590 

13,245 

11,978 

6,271 

12.287 

9,534 

3,384 

7,390 

11,340 

3,763 

5,120 

7,318 

11,098 

6,366 

4,5^2 

7,727 

3,408 



122,7!)0 J 304,096 



Mortality of tlve Country Parishes of Louisiana — Eastern District of La. 




Classification of the Parishes. 



Ratio of Mortality of the River Par-') 1 
ishes, excluding New Orleans, La- ! I 
fayette and West Feliciana, and { | 
including other river towns J 

Ratio of Mortality of the Swamp Par- 
ishes 

Ratio of Mortality of the Upland Par- 
ishes 



Including Cholera. ^Excluding Cholera. { 



WHITES 

PFR CENT. 



2.69 

0.63 
1.74 



COLORE!) I BOTH. S WHITES, COLORED, 

PER CKNT. ; PBR CEJIT. \ ^p^f^ fij^ I Ab CKKT. 

2.45 i 2.57 ' 1.03 1.42 



J 



1.48 I 1.05 \ 0.44 

I \ 

1.77 I 1.75 \ 1.57 



0.75 
1.61 



nOTH, 

PER CRMT. 



1.29 

0.60 
1.57 
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TABLE F. 

as ihe number of Deaths from Cholera and other Diseases, in the respective Parishes ot the 
returned to the United States Marshal's oflice, under the Census Act ot 23d May, 1850. 



Mortality 
Free Inhabitants. 



52 



34 

3 
36 

4 
13 
45 
21 
14 
• • • * 

5 
27 

5 

• • • 

3 
9 
5 





OTII£R 


lOLBRA 


DISEASES. 


22 


86 


63 


281 


26 


146 


51 


89 


2 


11 


460 


1702 


60 


302 


3 


33 



965 



283 



115 

34 
41 

86 
67 
101 
28 
23 

• • • 

32 
56 
8 
4 
12 
17 
19 
58 
26 
18 
23 



3701 



TOTAL. 
108 

344 

172 

140 

13 

2162 

362 

36 

335 



149 

37 
77 
90 
80 
146 
49 
37 

• • • 

37 
83 
13 
4 
15 
26 
24 
58 
26 
20 
23 

4666 



Mortality 
Slave Inhabitants. 



Ratios of Mortality -per cent. 



CHOLERA. 

19 
30 

7 
6 

• • • 

7 

10 

3 

8 



; 49 

i 81 

I 144 

3 

18 

67 

88 

143 

• • • 

5 
81 
35 

9 
49 
78 
89 

4 



OTHER 
DISEASES. 



20 

58 

24 
5 
I 
22 
71 
22 

46 



84 



1040 



1793 



TOTAL. 



39 

88 

31 
11 
1 
29 
81 
25 

54 



133 



22 


103 


59 


203 


176 


179 


279 


297 


98 


165 


84 


172 


170 


313 


9 


9 


15 


20 


83 


164 


100 


135 


14 


23 


61 


110 


51 


129 


105 


194 


41 


45 


25 


25 


42 


49 


6 


6 



TVHITEH. ) COLORED. 



\ MORTALITY 

PUrBHT. 

WITHOUT 
CHOLERA. > CHOLERA 



I MORTALITY 

S PKK CBMT. 

I WITHOUT 



I TOTAL 
<, MORTALITY 

) PEK CENT. 

] WITHOUT 
CHOLERA. 



TOTAL 
: MORTAUTT 

^ ntt CXMT. 

INCLUDING 
) CHOLERA. 



\ 



0.89 
1.18 

1.90 
98 
0.20 
7.24 
1.52 
1.63 

2.60 



2833 



0.98 
0.79 
2.10 
2.60 
1.79 
1.45 
0.62 

• • • « 

1.25 
2.14 
0.22 
0.27 
1.21 
0.61 
0.60 
1.45 
I.IO 
0.53 
0.97 

1.05 



\ 



1.01 
0.94 

2.16 
0.51 
0.12 
0.70 
2.52 
2.08 

3.36 



0.91 
1.13 

1.94 t 

0.93 

0.18 

6.46 

1.64 

1.78 

2.67 



1.28 
1.43 

2.31 

1.50 

0.21 

8.21 1 

1.95 

1.97 

3.16 



> 2.01 ^ 1.48 J 1.96 I 2.44* 



1.48 } 1.74 



l.ll 
1.10 
1.85 
2.62 
1.54 
1.93 
1.97 
0.20 
1.78 
1.76 
1.28 
0.61 
1.47 
1.12 
1.15 
1.74 
1.14 
0.97 
0.58 



1.38 



1.58 

1.07 
0.95 
1-93 
2.61 
1.66 
1.78 
1.57 
0.10 
1.38 
1.88 
0.95 
0.48 
1.42 
0.93 
0.91 
1.55 
1.12 
0.76 
0.85 

1.27 



2.23 

1.30 
2.66 
1.97 
2.85 
2.60 
3.52 
2-84 
0.10 
1.69 
3.34 
1.30 
0.T2 
2.44 
2.10 
1.96 
1.62 
1.12 
0.89 
0.85 



1.90 



U. S. Marshal's Office, 

Eastern District of Louisiana. 

New Orleans, April 15, 1850. 



Tif E, H. Barton, M.D. 



WM. P. SCOTT, U. S. M. 
By Chas. a. Labuzan, 

Z)'y Marshal. 



*I have added the per centage 
of Mortality separately from 
the cities of New Orleans and 
Lafayette, a.s that is done above. 

E. H.B 

t The Charity Hospital is in 
this ward, where all the sick 
emigrants go on their arrival at 
New Orleans. 
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the South than he of the sanguine. Dr. Cartwright has clearly shown 
that the negro requires less pure, or oxygenated, air than the white 
man, in their much greater adaptation to hot climates. Here, then, is 
ojie positive fact by which acclimation is explained ; and as man is 
almost the only animal that can adapt himself to different climates, he 
clearly accomplishes it by the exercise of his intellectual powers in 
accommodating himself to different temperatures, mainly, by changes 
in his dress and mode of living ; while other animals who survive this 
change, in a great degree lose the coverings which protected them from 
northern rigors, on coming to the South. Is there any other positive, 
undemaMe fact upon tJie subject ? Habituation to a climate to consti- 
tute it — that is, habituation to a certain fixed atmospherical condition, 
— (and it is owing to our ignorance of the other departments of Mete- 
orology that we are at present compelled to limit it to this) — is, then, 
but haMtuation to a certain range of temperature. All other explana- 
tions are hypothetical — but petitianes principii, — and based upon 
assumptions that are unphilosophical to admit, and I pass them by. 
The troops transferred by the Pacha of Egypt to the comparatively 
cold mountains of Greece, from the torrid regions of southern Egypt 
and Nubia, perished like rotten sheep, without apparent disease. The 
Laplander, transplanted to Louisiana, would die from excessive heat, 
if his ordinary power of generating caloric for his indispensable 
wants, in his cold regions, was not immediately restrained here. 
Negroes, transferred to colder climates from Africa or the South, suffer 
great mortality from the change, and particularly from pulmonary 
disease, from the increased activity required through i\m system of 
supplying heat. Monkeys carried to England all die speedily, and 
mainly of the same disease, if not confined to an atmosphere artificially 
heated for them ; and these illustrations* could be vastly extended in 
corroboration of the position assumed. 

In this view of the subject, acclimation has a wider range and a more 
specific application, and is not confined to those c^jming South from the 
the North. But they are, I believe, unnecessary, for actual experience, 
when properly tested, is against the admission of the absolute neccBsity 
of acclimation, to any great extent, from one temperate region U) ano- 
ther; at all events, it must be abandoned so far as it dc|.enrlH upon a 
fioced ph/ysicaZ condition, as it regards ub, for that wo have not had for 
many years. 



'^*ttim<m Acclimation, by the author, dclivere'l to nnH |)uhll«hr'H by hU 
<flled the chair of Theory ami Prarticr- of M^dfriiir nrid (*1J- 
dieal College of Dmisiana, in 1837. 
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APPENDIX. 



m 



I HAVE been kindly supplied (and mainly through Mr. H. G.Heartt. 
Actuary of the Mutual Benefit Insurance Company of this city) with 
the subjoined tables and data for the calculations from the other life 
insurance ofiSces in this cit}% and as they furnish a strong argument 
corroborating the statement I hare made in the ' Report,* it affords me 
great pleasure to add them here. That position is briefly this: that 
this climate is not lethalc per se^ but has been made so by superadded 
or abused conditions — by circumstances extraneous to the physical 
condition; and this is demonstrated by the health of the neighbor- 
hood, the supervention of years of remarkable salubrity, and the great 
difference in the mortality of males and females in this city; that 
difference being sometimes 7. and sometimes as many as 13 to 1, in 
favor of females ! arising mainly from difference in mode of life : being 
an eloquent testimony in favor of correct habits, in this respect, never to 
be overlooked. I now invite the attention of the reader to the singnlair 
fact — to show the influence of hygienic rules — that whereas the 
mortality of the ichiies in this climate for the last twi> years (and 
aeleet these because the mortality has been vorv lanet^ from choleni. 
etc.. and thev are of the same date as that ombrtced bv the Insuran<v 
Companies) has been 9.S3 per cent., or I iu 10.30 : and that of f9r^rof:f^ 
:>-44 percent., or 1 in ^.66 : while, by the materials furnished, this is 
cntirelv reversed, and the white mortalitv is aetxtallv te«lv 0,77 of I 
per cent., while the negro is 1 .7"^ per cent. (a«d most of tJie mortaKty 
has been pn^duood by cJ9<\!rri}\ In the^ U.<t ea:?»i>:s. K>ih may be eon- 
fidcred as picked lives, although all the insured are of ibv^^^ a^xjs uKist 
liable to death hero, vii , middle life The one really taikes c*r^ of 
himself, for himself mnd family, while the v^het is ixv^lesis a»d indif^r- 
ent to influences which the first sv> oarx^ully awMds. ^> powerfial do I 
eofn^der the influence of prop<T habits in <v\rr^vtin^ iW i?ifh(K*oe of 
climate or condition, that 1 |\laee ^vt^\>uV )^ara>WK^^Y)t to 4«e:x)eTal, 
hygiene : — the one is fx^r the iudivuhiaV ^j^i^d is o.Niur.^lW by bis ?^itti^ 
of interest) wiiat the other is t<\r tbe <SNW\>»^>^it\ . * V axv ^pHvnait of 
its importance, and here ei^lTe^^eK KW^l\4c:>^>^t ,n5 >t \ m^aniiKJtiiMMic 
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and a filthy city deteriorates health where their oppositcs would not/ 
and although much personal care will, in a great measure, remove most 
of their influences, yet the mass fall victims to them. This opinion ia 
not given at random — I have the figures to sustain me ; besides 
which, a professional acquaintance with the climate of thirty years, 
during all which time I have been collectin»^ memoranda in relation 
to it, gives me full authority to speak boldly. 

From the great difference, tlien, in the tables of general mortality 
and those of the special mortality, as furnished by the insurance com- 
panies, arise the profits of such companies. From this showing it is 
evident they must be greater here than in any part of the world ! and 
T feel very sure that nowhere is there a greater difference in the pro- 
longed enjoyments, as well as the hazards of life, between provident 

care and extreme recklessness. 

E. H. BARTON. 
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TABLE, showing the probabilities of the Duration of Human Life at all 
Ages from 10 to 97, deduced from the experience of the Equitable 
Insurance Company, of London. 



AGES. 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 



LIVING. 



5000 
4964 
4928 
4892 
•185() 

4820 
4784 
4748 
4712 
4676 

'16 a 
4607 
4574 
4541 
4508 

4475 
4441 
4107 
4373 
4339 

4305 
4270 
4235 
4199 
4162 

4124 
4086 
4047 
4007 
3965 



dk(:re-> 

MKNTS 



jAGES, 



:J6 

.'J6 
36 
36 
36 

36 
36 
36 
36 



35 



34 
33 
33 






33 

3; 

34 
34 
34 
34 

35 
35 
36 
37 

38 

38 
39 
j 40 
! 42 

: 43 



40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 

48 
49 

50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

55 
57 

58 
59 

60^ 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

I 66 

; ^7 

] 68 
'< 69 



LIVING. 



3922 
3879 
3835 



<■> 



791 



3747 



3702 
3655 
3608 
^^560 
3511 



o 



161 
3409 
3354 
3296 
3234 

3170 
3104 
3034 
2959 
2880 

2796 
2708 
2618 
2527 
2434 



DECRH 

M RXTS 

43 
44 
44 
44 
45 

47 
47 
48 
49 
50 

52 



55 



J 



- ^-^ .- y ^ rf 



iAGES.' LIVING. 



! 70 



58 
62 
64 

66 
70 
75 

79 

84 

88 
90 
91 
93 
95 



2339 


100 


2239 


105 


2134 


108 


2026 


111 


1915 


115 



\ 71 
i 72 
! 73 
74 



{ 



75 

76 

77 
78 
79 

80 
81 
82 
83 
84 

85 
86 
87 
88 
89 

90 
91 
92 
93 
94 

95 
96 
97 



1800 
1685 
1570 
1455 
1340 

1225 

nil 

1002 
897 
796 



276 
215 
165 
123 
89 

67 
49 
35 
24 
16 

9 
4 
1 



DECRE- 
MENTS 

115 

115 
115 
115 
115 

114 
109 
105 
101 
96 



700 


93 


607 


90 


517 


85 


432 


83 


349 


73 



61 
50 
42 
34 
22 

18 

14 

11 

8 

7 



244092 
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